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Tramp. “ PLEASE, MUM, ME AN’ MY MATE ARE SHIPWRECKED SAILORS 
Lady. “ Fippiesticks! NEITHER OF YOU WAS EVER NEAR THE 8EA.” 
Tramp. “Quite ricuT, Lapy. We was on A airsnip!” 
einai ’ . Of course in each garden, if little or big 
rHE GARD. THAT OVE wie, be , ns 
. . THAT TI E. You ’re bound to make room for the odorous mig. 
suggested by yeading notes in a horticultural journal, on the . - ; 
inums,”’ i.e., chrysanthemums, and advice for growing You ask about vegies. I look with a hearty 
and “ cues "—otherwise, tomatoes and cucumbers. | Approval on crops of Jerusalem arti., 
Coe forth, my Amanpa! The ground may be hard, While as for the fruit, it’s sufficient, perhaps, 
Yet fancy can cover our beautiful gard. l'o have an abundance of pears and of apps. 
TT . _ “ _ . 4 . . - . - ne 
With all the delights of the season to come, And yet 1 would like : for — sake . oT _— 
rom the earliest croc. to the ultimate mum. ; Nay, start not, AMANDA—un imited adams . 





And see, as the first of the flowery crop, 


md you the delicate white of the snop. ! From The Chronicle “ Office Window ” : 





he tul 1 the } } eT “This column does not often talk golf, or chess or bridge, for games | 
© ul & > y ¢ > > > 
and the hy. are beginning to peep, are meant to be played; not talked about. But for once let the rule be 
© narc and the daff. are awaking from sleep ; broken. On Saturday evening the man opposite declared ‘ No trumps 
‘here is the “ primrose don’t quote me the phrase _ He led the two of diamonds.” 
» ich WorpswortH invented for one of his lays, And now, having broken two rules, let us return to our 
it leave the superfluous suffix to him,— reminiscences of Oriel, and leave games alone for a bit. 


us It Is nothing on earth but a “ prim.” 


Taking their Pleasures Sadly Again. 


uat border I’m rather inclining myself : : . ‘ 
© plant with perenns.—such as pzon. and delph.; “Tue Town Council are turning their attention to the 
nless with the coming of June you’d prefer weiring of the river, in order that boating fatalities may 


, 
bedd 


ing arrangement of begon. and ger. be enjoyed.” Natal Witness. 
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A SMART SET-BACK. 


{Lord Crewe, in referring publicly to the so-called “Smart Set,” said 


| that he had never succeeded in “ identifying the members of that 
| sinister association.” | 





Lone ago, the sport of vain ambition, 
I had nursed a secret whim 
For establishing a firm position 
Dans le mouvement (in the swim) ; 
I had had my high and eager heart set 
On the grandest prize of all, 
On a close communion with the Smart Set, 
On a place, however small, 
‘Mid the heroes and the heroines of the upper servants’ hall. 


Poring over my patrician —, 
Packed with many a purple plum, 

I had read about their week-end capers, 
And the things they made to hum ; 

I had heard of priceless goods and chattels 
Cheerfully reduced to hay ; 

Heard of how they fought in bolster-battles, 
Took the staircase on a tray, 

And in fact were rather wicked in a reckless sort of way. 


And the thought would make my bosom flutter 
With desire of “ seeing life,” 

With the lust of laying dlides of butter 
For the Worldling and his Wife ; 

But alas! I knew no country houses 
Where my hostess left us free 

To indulge in these refined carouses, 
And the fear occurred to me : 

“ Shall I never then contribute to the vogue of Father V.! 


“ Shall my aim in life be wholly wasted ! 
Shall they say, when I am dead, 

‘There he lies, poor worm, who never tasted 
Of the wine when it was red ; 

Never drenched his partner's frock with soda, 
Never took a manly part 

In a bout of booby-traps, or showed a 
Trace of true creative Art; 

In a word, to put it broadly, he was never really smart.’ ”’ 


Yet there's one who, haply being jealous 
Of a so exclusive ring, 
Mocks the Smart Set, has the face to tell us 
He suspects there 's no such thing ; 
And I find a certain consolation 
In his bold agnostic view 
Of that “ sinister association,” 
And I think, my lord of Crewe, 
I will be content remaining well outside the pale—with you. 
0.8. 





DRAMATIC DISCUSSIONS. 
“Ssoutp MIN HAVE BEEN ALLOWED Sick Pysamas?” 


Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and others give 
their views. 


The Evening News having given facilities for the discus- 
sion of the agitating question “Did John Glayde do the 
right thing in Mr. Surro’s new play?” Mr. Punch begs to 
announce that his columns are now open to all those who 
are interested in an important problem which arises from 
a scene in Mr. Vacnei’s drama Her Son. In this play 
Dorothy Fairfax has adopted (for reasons connected with 
the Box Office) the little son of an actress. Dorothy has 
only £300 a year on which to support herself and the boy 
Min, but, none the less, the latter appears on the stage in 
silk pyjamas. The question that is now stirring all clubland 








to its depths is this: Could Dorothy afford to buy Min ij, 
pyjamas on £300 a year? 

Various answers have been received, and a selection 
printed below. Perhaps the two most interesting are frp 
Mr. Cyrm. Mavpe and Mr. A. J. Barrour. Mr. Cyriz Myr 
is the well-known actor-manager. He was born in Lond 
in 1862, and educated at Charterhouse, his principal reer, 
tions being cycling, fishing, shooting and riding. A populiy 
member of the Garrick and Beefsteak Clubs, Mr. Miry 
writes to us as follows: — 


Dear Mr. Puxcn,—In answer to your question, “(Coy\j 
Dorothy afford to buy Min silk pyjamas on £300 a year’ 
[reply that it depends on a good many things. That th 
public takes a keen interest in the problem is shown by tly 
Box Office receipts, which all point to the fact that Her Son is 
the finest play that has been staged for many years, and on 
that no Londoner can afford to miss. Yours, &c., Cyrit Mavpe. 

Mr. A. J. Batrour is well known to our readers. He wx 
born in 1848, is a bachelor, and was Prime Minister ap) 
First Lord of the Treasury in the last Ministry. He is no» 
in Opposition, but his many friends feel convinced that i 
will not be long before he has once more the reins of power 
in his hands. He writes :— 

“ Have not seen play.” 

Other contributions to this enthralling question are « 
follows :— 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—Why ever not? Assuming Dorothy : 
be a good domesticated woman who reads “ Our Housewives 
Column” regularly, her expenses would be something lik: 
this :— 

Rent, Rates, Taxes, &c. £75 0 0 
Housekeeping at 30s.a week 78 O 0 
Clothes for herself and boy... 40 0 0 
TEED sedccscscncdes winsaes ~ ww 0 
Subscription to “ Our House- 

wives Column” 00 013 0 


DUNNE iccdensnccsocsadaaeel £213 13 0 





Which leaves £86 7s. a year for silk pyjamas. 
Yours truly, 
Dear Sir,—I have a very good line in Silkette Pyjams 
which I could do you at 8s. the pair or £4 15s. a doz 
It has all the appearance of the genuine silk article, wi 
twice the wear. Should I get an order from Mrs. Fairs 
through your medium I should be most pleased to send } 
a pair for your own personal use, as an acknowledgment 0! 
the same. Your obedient servants, Fara, Butcuer & (0. 


Sir,—I am a plain-spoken Englishman, and if Ms 
Farrrax had been really guilty of the senseless extravagane 
you attribute to her I should have been the first to condem= 
it. But I think there may be another explanation, and a+ 
charitable man I feel it my duty anyhow to suggest it. __ 
I have not seen the play, but I understand that the litt® 
boy’s real mother was a musical comedy actress. Now, 
sidering what musical comedy has sunk to in these days," 
seems to me more than probable that the boy’s moti 
appeared on the stage at one time or another as “The I's! 
Pyjama Girl,” or some such rubbish. If so, then she mi 
either (a) have cut them down for her son, or (b) have 
another pair cheap in return for the advertisement. We 
Miss Fairrax decided to adopt the child these would natura!) 
have been included in the fixtures. 
I am, Sir, &c., Jeremy Brows. 
Many other interesting letters are held over. Next week ti? 
discussion will be: } = 
“If Mr. Lewis Waller had been alive in 1821, would ™ RE 
have got into the Navy?” ME 


J ANET. A 
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A PAIR OF POTENTATES. 


Atperman Broprick (to Jam Rangt or Nawayacar). “ WELL, SO AT LAST OUR CLAIMS pon ere 
‘NISED, YOU’RE A JAM, AND I’M AN ALDERMAN.” (Aside, enviously) “ WISH THEY GAVE 
\N OFFICIAL KIT!” 
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BRIDGE PROBLEMS. 


Wife (handing list of twenty-four names to husband). “ Now, DEAR, I WANT YOU TO ARRANGE THE TABLES. YOU MUST SEPARATE THE GOOD 


LAYERS FROM THE BAD, AND THOSE WHO PLAY HIGH POINTS FROM THOSE WHO PLAY LOW 
AND DONT MIX THE OLD AND YOUNG TOGETHER, 


HUSBAND AND WIFE MUST NOT BE AT THE SAME TABLE, 
OF COURSE YOU MUST HAVE TWO LADIES AND TWO MEN AT EACH TABLE BY-THE-BY, DON'T ON 


ACCOUNT PUT THE SMART PEOPLE WITH THE DOWDY ONES.” 


SPRING-FISHING. 
WHEN faint green of larches 
In March is 
Once more on the spray, 
Ere with flowers in the fringe of her 


kirtle 


Spring comes with the voice of the turtle 


In each woodland way, 
en yearly the tenant regretteth the 
rent he agreed to 
From Tweed to 


The Tay. 


When tops are beclouded, 
And shrouded 
In snow-wreaths the glen, 
When gusts off the ridges come reeling, 
When hands have long since lost all 
feeling, 
Oh Scrorpe! it is then 
That the Sassenach questions the charm 
of your mellow 
And elo- 
-quent pen ! 


1 


| from the true Suffragettes. Whereas the 
| Suffragette’s eye gleams with the joyous 


I am sick of the stinging ment; the latter bears a grudge against 

And ringing the male sex in general. The Suffra 
Of hailstones that pelt ; gelles, again, are a corps of lady Suffra- 

And I tire of the dour premonition gists enrolled to skirmish on the Liberal 

If haply I do get a fish on) side against the attacks of Miss Fraser's 
Infallibly felt Border Suffragettes. 

By the gillie who growls to my We do not wish to appear in any 


“Springer he must be,” way to indulge in suffragibing or suffra 
“ He'll just be jeering. But one is tempted to ask, with 
A kelt !” some apprehension, whether any further 
liberties on these lines are going to be 
taken with the English language. Is a 
harangue, for instance, of the now familiar 
kind to be described as a “ suffrajaw,”’ ? 
Are the militant suffraJills to entangle 
their suffraJacks in adventures which 
are calculated to end in suffragaol ? 

The possible upspringing of all these 
verbal monstrosities is an excessive sly 
painful subject with which we dare not 
further suffrajoke. 








OUR SUFFRAJESTS. 

THe contest at Hexham appears to 
have produced some fresh varieties of 
Suffragettes, alias Suffragists: namely, 
“ Suffragines” and ‘ Suffragelles.”’ 
Suffragines (according to The Daily 
Mail Special Correspondent) are widely 
differentiated and readily distinguished 








light of battle, the Suffragine wears a 
gloomy look of discontent. The former| Revivat ar Sr. Sreruen’s PLaynouse.— 
on political grounds attacks the Govern-| The Morals of Harry | Mareus. 
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HEALTHFUL LONDON. 
Tue New Tune. 
Ix the search for health, the pic- 


turesque, and the interesting, it is 
customary to take long journeys—often 
even to cross the sea. Foolish folk! It 


is the old story of being blind to what is 
nearest, and seeing enchantment only in 


| the distance Take for example the 
new Tube which joins Hammersmith 
and King’s Cross: two localities that 


can never have been associated before, 
but which from now evermore will be 
as indissolubly connected as Beaumont 
and FLercHer. Ozone was never 80 com- 
pressed as it is in the cheery catacombs 
of this Company. Let us spend a penny 
or two on their alluring railway—let us 
ride, in fact, from Piccadilly Cireus to 
| the West, 

We enter the station —a veritable cave 
of the winds. Who can be ill amid 
such healthful breezes? Brighton, 
Margate, what are they compared with 
these Tube Stations, through which rich 
gusts of air, loaded with the perfume of 
the blue clay, are continually rushing ? 
We get a ticket, fight our way through the 
numerous but exceedingly picturesque 
loafers, and enter the lift, being careful 
all the time, according to 
instructions, to beware of pick- 
pockets and not to spit. We 
descend with a rush thousands 
of feet below the dull surface. 
Thoughts of Jutes Verne and 
his vivid imagination crowd 
into our brain! A journey 
into the centre of the earth 
what romance ! 

We emerge into a wonderful 
white passage and a sixty- 
knot gale. We must collect 
our courage and strength, for 
there is a long walk before 
We lean against the tem- 
pest and fight our way along 
miles and miles of promenade. 
When half-way to the end 
we hear our train come in, 
its passengers, re- 
ceive others, and move on again. We 
still bravely battle forward, and at last 
reach the platform. There will be 
another train soon; meanwhile let us 
wait. What is more interesting than 
waiting at a wayside station? We think 
of Mr. Kreuixa’s story of the drunken 
man at Hinton Admiral, and settle down 
to loaf, holding on to a try-your-weight 
machine for fear of being blown into 
the tunnel. 

Is not all this exciting and unusual ? 

Isn't it as good as Biarritz ? 

At last the train arrives and we enter 
it, tarn up our coat collars, absorb two 
“cold cure” tabloids, and prepare to 
see the scenery. The view is monoton- 
ous but sound, varied now and again 


us. 


dismiss 
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Scenery on THE New Tvuse. 
Invalids’ Walk, Piccadilly Circus Station. 


Rowanti 


by stations. The best of these is Down 
Street, because there the train becomes 
an express and rushes through, to the 
chagrin of the intending passengers, 
who have been waiting on the platform 
for some months. 

In time, after further pedestrian feats 
of some magnitude, we reach the upper 
air once more at Hammersmith, invigo- 
rated by all the winds that blow and 





Romantic Scenery on The New Tvuse. 


Passengers waiting at Down Street Station (where the trains 


never stop). 


ready for anything—even ammoniated 


quinine, 





Waar had happened was that both 
Oxford and Cambridge had rowed a 
trial, Cambridge’s time being slightly 
the better, though of course that in 
itself didn’t prove anything. So The 
Tribune correspondent pointed out; 
and then, quickening to 34, delivered 
himself as follows : 

“The expert with the meanest exactitude for 
splitting seconds tells in another place by 
comparison the real value of the watch as a 
discriminator of execution.” 

The writer must get his hands more 
forward next year, and be careful not 
to clip the finish. 


A MONOLOGUE AT THE ZOO. 


I am the biggest of the elephants—the 
one that keeps on nodding its head. 
Why I do that I'll tell you later. The 
habit began some years ago. You see, I | 
am getting on. I have: been here ever 
since 1876, and that’s a long time. | 
was thinking the other day of all the 
things that have happened since I moved 
to Regent’s Park from Ceylon, and really 
it is wonderful. For I hear what's 
going on. In between remarks about 
how big I am, and how restless I am, | 
and what a wicked little eye I’ve got, 
the people say all kinds of things about 
the events of the day. Last Sunday I 
heard all about the Suffragettes, for 
instance. ‘There wasn’t much talk about 
Suffragettes in 1876. 

I read what’s going on too. Nowand 
then some one drops a paper or I borrow 
the keeper's. It took me a long time 
to learn to read, but I know now. I 
began with the notices about pick- 
pockets, which are everywhere in these 
Gardens. That's an odd thing, isn’t 
it? We four-footed creatures, whom you 
all come to stare at and patronise, at 
any rate have no pockets to pick, and 
therefore are spared one of your weak- 
nesses. (Except of course the 
kangaroo.) I mastered the 
pickpocket notice first, and 
then I learned the meaning 
of the one about smoking in 
my house. And so by degrees 
1 knew it all, and it’s now 
quite simple. I can read 
anything. I wish the people 
who came here could read as 
well. It says as plain as can 
be on my little door - plate 
thing, in front of the railings, 
that I am—that I am a lady 
—but how many visitors do 
you suppose refer to me as 
“she” or “her”? Not more 
than three out of the hundred. 
I count sometimes, just for 
fun. That’s really why I nod: | 
I’mcounting. “ Isn’t he enor- | 
mous?” they say. “ Look at his funny 
little eye ?”” “ Would you like to give him 
a bun, dearie?” and soon. And all the | 
time, if only education were properly | 
managed in this country, they could | 
read my sex. It’s on the board all | 
right —the regular sex symbol of the Zoo. 

I have been here longer than anyone 
except the hippopotamus, which was 
born here in 1872. But to be born | 
here is dull. I had six years of Ceylon | 
first ; I am a traveller. Supposing that | 
'I got away I should know what to do; 
but that old hippo wouldn’t. Home- 
keeping hippos have ever homely wits, 
as the proverb has it. 

Do you know that in 1876 Wuiystox 
|was only two years old? Think of it. 
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| He used to be brought to see me when 
he was a tiny toddle with quite a small 
| head. 
| my back. 


I’ve given him many a ride on 
I often wonder what is the 
future of the children who put buns in 


| my trunk and ride on my back, but 
| this is the only one I can remember 


who has got into office so young. 

It’s an odd place, the Zoo. Such 
queer creatures come and look at me, 

lean, eager naturalists, lovers, uncles 
with small nephews, funny men trying 
to think of jokes about me. I like the 
Bank Holidays the best. There's some 
pleasure in astonishing simple people ; 
and I like Sundays the least because the 
clever ones come then. Schoolmasters 
are the worst, because they lecture on 
me and keep on using that horrid word 
“Extinct.” My keeper hates them too, 
because they ask such lots of questions 
and never give any tips. There's a 
fearful desire to know how heavy I am. 
What does that matter? “My word, I 
wouldn’t like him (him, of course) to 
tread on my favourite corn !””—I wonder 
how often I’ve heard this joke. The 
English make all their jokes again. 
They say things, too, about my trunk— 
packing it up and so on—till I could die 
of sheer ennui. 

The worst thing, however, is that dis- 
regard of my sex. I hate that. “Girls 
will be boys,” my keeper says; but that 
doesn’t comfort me at all. A woman 
who wants to be a woman and nothing 
else is not flattered by being called 
“he” and “him,” I can tell you. A 
Suffragette may be, but not an elephant. 
Please, dear reader, please do what you 
can to get your friends to remember | 
am a woman. 





A HEATHEN LULLABY. 
(Sung by Morpheus to Baby Argus.) 
CLosE your pretty peepers, dear ; 
Gentle sleep has come to woo. 
Night is falling from the skies ; 
Close your hundred wakeful eyes, 
One by one or two by two. 


Comes the Sandman with his dust, 
Sowing sleep in Babyland ; 

Then he pauses in dismay, 

Shakes his head and turns away— 
Wants another load of sand. 


Lullaby, oh lullaby ! 

(Never worked so hard before !) 
Nay, my dearie, do not weep ! 
Would you drown us fathoms deep, 

Ere we reach the Dreamland 

shore ? 


Come, my darling, get along! 
Stars are fading high above ; 

Daylight will begin to peep 

Ere we get you half asleep : 





TE CF 4 *. 
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Kind Lady (in Bloomsbury boarding-house drawing-room, to little Yankee Girl), “ Anen’t 


YOU VERY LONELY HERE WITHOUT YOUR PARENTS, 
Momma comes TO see ME ON Mowpars awn Tuvrspars; 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS THE GENTLEMEN WHO WANT TO MARRY 


Little Yankee. “ Ou, wo; 
ow Tuespays ann Fripays; 


MY DEAR?” 
Poppa 


Momma COME, AND ON SUNDAYS THE LADIES WHO WANT TO MARRY Poppa.” 


[Kind Lady horrified. 








Lullaby, oh lullaby ! 

Listen to my drowsy rhyme. 
Hoarse and hoarser yet I grow ; 
Close another eye or so— 

Close a dozen at a time. 


(Morpheus wazeth wroth.) 


Go to sleep, you watchful thing! 
Give up staring at the moon ! 
What! you won't? Well, have your 
way : 
To-morrow 's early c —= day, 
And then you go to at noon ! 


“Mr. Havetock Wuzsow drew atten- 
tion to the rate of pay of stokers. .. . 
The men were disgusted with their 
miserable pay.” —The Times, p. 8. 

In the face of this discouragement 
we are glad to see that “ Capt. the Hon. 
F. E.Guest made three or four really mag- 
nificent stokes.”—The Times, p. 12 (on 
a racket match). 


A Contradiction in Terms. 
Tue Piccadilly Tube announces :— 
Aoceteratep Service asp Later Trains. 





Put your best eye forward, love. 
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THE FIGHT FOR CHILDHOOD SUFFRAGE. 


1 frag ry 0) 

Like all great reforms, this was preceded by 
futile ivitation 

ghtful children of 
timidity, then 
»a share in the government of their Country. 

(heir Grandmothers, Mothers, and Aunts had long since 
obtained the Franchise, which, by a logical and inevitable 
process, was shortly followed by U sivemal Adult Manhood 
and Womanhood Suffrage 


Curio bevond 


ment from an unwritten Iliat f the year 1927.) 


apparently 
British nurseries the more 
both sexes had been urging—at first 
their claims 


In innumerable 


with increasing assurance 


the considerable 


( han ge Ss were 


enough, addition to 
these not found to produce such 
disastrous re sults as certain pessimists had predicted. 

Occasionally, it is a measure benefiting the Weaker 
Sex at the expense of the Stronger had been carried by the 
swelled by a few chivalrous and sympathetic males. 
the masculine portion of the population 
any real inconvenience from such legislation, 
either ignored or defied it—like the cowards they 
undoubtedly were ! 

Dis ippointed and disgusted matrons therefore had come to 
gnise that the Future of the Country must depend on 
their Children, who, by being familiarised from tenderest 
youth with their mothers’ grievances, were not improbably 
thus led to the discovery of their own. 

And indeed, impartially considered, their case was un- 
answerable. It was absurd-——and, what is worse, illogical 
that Children should be required to obey laws which they 
had no share in making. It was both unwise and unjust 
to deny them a voice in Social questions 80 C lose sly concerning 
them as Education, Feeding, and Milk Supply. 

Their minds might be termed immature— but, when every 
hawker of collar-studs, every female vendor of 

Dying Roosters’ on the kerbstone possessed vote, 
Intellect any longer a political qualification ? 

Could it be seriously contended that any fairly well- 
educated boy or girl was less intelligent, less competent to 
decide their Country should be governed than, say, 
their under-nurse, or the old lady who sold them lollipops ? 
As to the objection that they were unfitted by Nature to 
enter Public life, that was easily confuted by the numerous 
instances of Infant Phenomena who had become world-wide 
Celebrities before attaining their seventh vear. 

It was that many a British household was 
entirely ruled by Children. If they could be trusted to this 
extent, surely there was no danger in conceding them a 
fractional part in the election of a local representative ? 

It might be urged (and even with truth) that a large 
majority of Children did not desire the vote—but that was 
surely immaterial when those who did desire one wanted it 
so badly. 

For 


to the 


isly 


the register 


true, 


rity 
But is 


Tra} 
BOOT as 
experiem ed 


they 


rece 


male bone 


was 


how 


notorious 


a time, howeve ,. 
of their 
in the more 
uneasy conviction of 
intellect, 


they were content merely to appeal 
elders, and they certainly succeeded 
enlightened adult minds with an 
anomaly—which, to any well-regulated 
is a quite intolerable sensation. 


reason 
HN Pressing 


But the greater number of grown-ups 


women, it must be 
regretfully well as men-—were too blinded by 
foolish old prejudices to see the justice of the Children’s plea, 
which they seemed to think could be disposed of 
drastic remedies as a good slapping 
ever any argument! 

So, gradually, in nurseries, schools, and Kindergartens, the 
ferment of rebellion began to work, as Children realised 
bitterly that they could never hope to win by peaceful and 
legitimate methods. 

And then, naturally enough, for they had heard the story 
from earliest infancy, they reme mabe red the splendid example 


ow ned, as 


by such 


as though Force were 
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their Grandmothers, Mothers and Aunts had set them—the 
great lessons that those who wish to make the Laws must 
first break them, and that, to become a Power in the State, it 
is a necessary preliminary to render oneself a Perfect 
Nuisance ! 

Thanks, mainly, to the untiring efforts of a youthful hero- | 
ine and hero whose names, Irene Yetis and Cuarysostom | 
Bettows, will ever be honoured by the gratitude of their 
conte mporaries, these tactics were so successfully pursued 
that the Cause of the Children was soon found deserving of 
serious consideration. 

It is astonishing how much a few determined infants, if 
once admitted to a political gathering, can do to upset the 
harmony of the proceedings—while it is difficult to eject | 
them when they vindicate their right to remain by kicking | 
and even scratching and biting their cowardly tyrants. 

And when they marched in their thousands to the House 
of Commons (it will be remembered that the House of Lords 
had been abolished some time previously for throwing out a 
highly popular Bill to tax every confirmed bachelor to the 
extent of half his income. The Bill subsequently became Law, 
but, being found to produce no increase in the marriage-rate, 
was promptly repealed by general consent)— when the Children 
marched to the House for the peaceful purpose of heckling 
the Speaker, Lady Partierr, it was found impossible for 
constables to dispe rse them without inflicting bruises that 
shocked the suscey] ttibilities even of those least i in sympathy 
with the sufferers’ aaa, 

Moreover, the Children went to prison cheerfully for their 
Cause, refusing to waste any of their pocket-money on the 
alternative fine. And their parents were powerless to prevent 
it, as it had long been a punishable offence to offer to pay 
fines for Passive Resisters. 

Some martyr-lings declared that they preferred a gaol to | 
the schoolroom, although they complained of the infrequency 
of jam in the prison menu, and the illiberal prohibition of all 
games in the exercise yard. 

Obviously such a condition of things could not continue. 
The moral sense of the entire kingdom was stirred to its 
depths, and the trend of feeling showed a violent reaction. 
Even the Premier, Miss Romota Ctapperton, a_ highly 
accomplished and amiable elderly lady, had declared herself 
in favour of Childhood Suffrage—as a principle. As for the 
Opposition, partly from sentiments of justice, and partly | 
from a persuasion that such an extension of the Franchise | 
must have the effect of restoring them to Office (which, as | 
true Patriots, they rightly perceived would justify any and 
every concession), they were already pledged to support a | 
large, free, and generous measure. 

Nor were Parents, as a class, actively hostile ; many Fathers | 
and Mothers calculating that the enfranchisement of their | 
Offspring would merely provide their Parents with a plural | 
vote. 

Thus it happened that Justice, Logic and Common Sense 
triumphed over irrational Prejudice, and the tainted atmo- 
sphere of Politics was purified by the innocent breath of the 
Nation’s Infancy ! 

In the General Election that followed, able and energetic 
candidates on the Opposition side appealed to the new 
Electorate by programmes on which the “ Abolition of 
Lessons,” “Free Sweetstuff,” and “The Suppression of 
Corners ’’ figured as prominent items. 

It was noticeable that the Children showed a far keener 
sense of the privilege of a vote than many of their elders. 
There was none of the ignorance that a General Election was 
proceeding at all, or what it was about; none of the 
unwillingness to go to the poll unless a motor-car was sent 
for them, which were so marked in some of their grown-up 
relatives. They were polled almost to a Child, some of the 
younger ones in their enthusiasm demanding that hema pet 
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“THE WEAKER SEX.” 


Lady Di (to Brown, the laziest man in the county, who has just about made up his mind to propose). “Can't you naise a TRoT? I've 
GOT TO GET BACK FOR A FENOING LESSON; AND I’M GOING OUT TO DINNER; THEN I'M GOING ON TO A DANCE; AND I'VE GOT AT LEAST EIGHTEEN 


MILES HOME.” 


[Proposal indefinitely postponed. 








rabbits, their dogs, and even their dolls, should be also 
permitted to record their votes ! 

So the Opposition were borne triumphantly back to Power 
on a wave of the Children’s Will, and the whole World 
held its breath in suspense, waiting for the change in the 
National Policy and Character that must surely come. 

The change is, as yet, scarcely perceptible.” F.A 





AS OTHERS FAIL TO SEE US. 


Tuere is a cherished belief among all good Americans that 
the “ Britisher” has no sense of humour. A flood of light is 
thrown on the origin of this error by the following passage 
from a leading paper, The New York Times. After all, it 
takes two to make humour effective—one to produce it and 
one to understand it. The italics, our own, take the place 
of superfluous comment :— 

“This episode (the appeal for the ‘ Auld Brig of Ayr’) has suggested 
to Punch the idea of preparing English translations of Burns's verses 
Punch apologises that it has sometimes been necessary to sacrifice ‘ the 
lilt and musical sweetness’ of the lines to preserve the immortal 
plowman's idea. Here is an example of Punch’s handiwork. the first 
verse of ‘Auld Lang Syne’: 

‘It would be a most improper proceeding to cancel the claims of 
antique friendship, 

And to refrain from remembering them ; 

That is why we ask if such connections should be foregone, 

Together with the days that were a long while since?’ 

“ After perusing this a ing effort I think most persons will feel 
ontahte eecian! readint ond pK Burns in the original Scotch 

Dear old U.S.A. ! 





WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Dear, you have the daintiest of hair 
(Anyway, you had when first I knew it), 
But I’m bound to say I do not care 
For the present way in which you do it. 
Ernet, tho’ she’s plainer, I confess, 
Sticks to a becoming waviness ; 
Even if the fashion ish’t “ new,” 
Erne always does it—why don’t you? 


Dear, those little ears are very pink, 


Very delicate, and very pretty ; 


Being as they are, then, don’t you think 


Putting earrings in them seems a pity ? 


Mary, though inferior in looks, 
Never wears those idiotic hooks ; 
Even if it is the “ thing to do” 
Mary doesn’t do it—why do you? 


Some, no doubt, derive an added grace 


From a head that’s touzled, burnt, and crimply, 


But a girl that has an angel’s face 


Ought to frame it like an angel’s—simply. 


Dear, the glitter of a jewel dies 

In the glory of a maiden’s eyes ; 

Never mind the fashions of the day ; 
Look at Erriz, dearest! Look at Mar! 


Dou-Dow. 

















Vicar’s Wife 


Maid. “ PLease, ’, 


MELODRAMA AT THE COURT. 

we cleverest feature of Hedda Gabler 
is the fact that no one of that name occurs 
The appalling difficulty of 
demonstrating the lady who was 
worn a Gabler ever came to marry a man 
like Tesman was fully appreciated by 
the late Dr. Ipsen: and it was in one of 
his rare spasms of inspiration that he 
shirked it. Yet he was not without the 
courage of innocence in facing difficulties 


in the play 
how 


no easier to overcome. 

», the married woman who is 
with herself and her milieu 
resorts to sexual intrigue for 
diversion is a sufficiently familiar type. 
But here who hankers after “ the 
moulding of somebody's destiny ”’ (or 
words to that effect), for the gratification 
f a kind of egoism entirely detached, 
on her part, from the instinct of sex. And 
goes about it she takes 
her old admirers a reformed 
victim of alcoholism, encourages him to 
make himself beastly drunk oncé more, 
drives him to despair by hiding the 
manuscript that is to bring him fame, and 
telling him that itis irretrievably lost ; and 
then hands him a pistol, and te lis him he 
is to “ do it beautifully.” And all within 
twenty-four hours, and without even 
going to bed to think it over! “ Fancy 
that!” as the Master would say. 


(hl course 
so bored 
that she 


im One 


this 1s how she 


irom among 
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Devi.—ror Master!” 


r 


I don’t know how it may be in the 
“ West End of Christiania,” a neighbour- 
hood which is very possibly more lurid 
than it sounds, but here in England 
this is not a type that exactly leaps to 
the eye of experience. 

Mrs. Parrick Camppett, easily the 
most fascinating of English actresses, 
did her possible to impart a tone of 
probability to this incredible freak of 
Scandinavian morbidity. But I must 
believe that her air of boredom was not 
a matter of art only but also of nature, 
otherwise the apathy proper to the early 
part would have been shaken off when 
once she started on her work of mould- 
ing destinies with rum-punch and 
pistols. It was a high tribute to the 
crudity of the last half of the play that 
even Mrs. Camppet. could not rouse 
herself to any very active interest in her 
own villainous courses. 


Mr. Trevor Lowe was a perfect T’esman. | 


Simply by appearing and saying a 
couple of sentences he established an 
atmosphere by which whole pages of 
stuffy detail, designed to that end, were 
rendered superfluous. In saying this, I 
desire to affront an Ibsenite friend who 
tells me that not a single word of all that 
First Act could with safety be excised. 
Mr. James Heary, in the part of Judge 
Brack, was a very dapper and insidious 
rogue; but Mr. Laurence Irvine was not 
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as the maid enters with Vicar’s favourite grill). “ Waat 18 comina wow, Mary?” 
THE 


quite ™ py as Linboug, whether | in or 
out of his cups. Miss Werepen played 
Mrs. Elvsted with some intelligence, but 
panted too freely; and she would do 


| 
A 
| 


better when she addresses people to look | 


them in the eyes rather than 


crown of their heads. 





Retaliation. 

[Writing to The Daily Mail, a lady says that 
owing to the Workmen's Compensation Act she 
will give up the housemaid, do her own house- 
work, and canvass for the Conservatives. | 

“ Tue Old Firm ” telegraphs :—‘ Busi- 
ness ruined by Street 
Leaving for Flushing to foment war with 
England.” 

“ Volunteer ” writes :— 
forces are ruined by Mr. Hatpane. Am 
enlisting shortly in the German army.” 

“ Suffragette"’ wires: —“ As slight 


in the | 


Betting Act. | 


“ The auxiliary 


revenge on the Government I intend to | 


marry a Liberal.” 





Tue following letter to The Scotsman 
clears up once and for all the mystery 
which surrounded the late Mr. Dowie :— 


“Str,—I take the Prophet Dow1e to be the 
boy I was at school with, also Anprew, only 
the two sons, who left for Australia when 
residing at No. 7, East Adam Street with their 
parents, and were educated at Arthur Street 
Academy, where the Friday afternoons were set 
apart for recitations, in which Joun ALEXANDER 
figured as a hero at, and a clever scholar.” 


} 
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| 
| 








DO 


WERE OVER 


YOU 


1907. 
CAN'T 
NOW IF YOU 
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TOO YOUNG 


SION 


AND PAST WORK. 
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AGE PEN 


OF SEVENTY-FIVE, 
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BUT I'M AFRAID YOU'RE 


SIR, 


Yff?', SE , 
LL ¥ 


OR THE 
VERY OLD 
“CAPITAL IDEA! 


PUNCH, 


“I’M A POOR OLD MAN, 


FOR ME?” 








Rigat How. H. H. Asq-ru. 
EIGHTY I MIGHT PERHAPS MANAGE IT!” 


Ayolent Rustic. 


THING 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExtTracreD From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 11. 
—Standing up to-night in defence of 
Ministerial policy in South Africa 
and the New Hebrides, Winston 
CuurcHiLt distinctly improved a position 
steadily growing since he took office. 
It is his second speech in the still young 
Session that has commanded attentiop 
of House. First was oddly, significantly 
some lookers-on have it, in debate on 
new scheme of Army Reform. To-night 
attacking force was directed against 
Colonial policy of Government. Horse, 
foot and artillery moved on the doomed 
Colonial Office. 

There is a dim idea, supported by 
official records, that Lord Exe is 
Colonial Minister. He may be the figure 
head; the Opposition see in Wtvstox 
the front of all offending. If Exem’s 
name is mentioned incidentally, it is 

as Aurrep Lyrretron did to-night 
in respect of attack on the Witwaters- 
rand Native Labour Association—to hint 
at differences between the Chief and 


Under Secretary to credit of former. Of 
course this view of situation is mis- 


guided. Colonial policy is a Cabinet 
concern, and Winston is not yet in the 
Cabinet. The state of things, which 
has no parallel in long history of Colonial 
Office, is merely testimony to a strong 
personality. 

The Memper ror Sark, who knew 
GranpotpH from the date of his first 
speech in the House of Commons to his 
tragic breakdown, notes the ever-grow- 
ing resemblance between son and father. 
It has outward and visible signs in per- 
sonal manner. Whystoy’s long gliding 
step on entering or Igving the House, 
the slightly bowed shoulders, the bent 
head, the gesture of placing the open 
hands on the hips when talking, each 
and all recall the young Leader of the 
Fourth Party rising, a quarter of a 
century ago, from corner seat below 
Gangway, a position convenient for 
attack, alternately or concurrently, upon 
both Front Benches. 

A leading characteristic of Granpopu 
was shared with the Walrus, as noted by 
the observant poet: 

Cet animal est trés méchant, 
Quand on I’attaque il se défend. 


GranpotPH did more. Smitten on the 
right cheek, so far from turning the 
left for the convenience of his assailant, 
he let fly with his right arm straight 
out from the shoulder. The man who 
came to punch his head remained to 
have his own contused. 

To-night Aurrep Lyrrettoy, speaking 
with the authority of an ex-Colonial 
Minister, gravely, even sorrowfully, 





lamented the decadence of the Depart- 


s 
Wa 


? 


MORE TELEPATHY 


Mr. B-lf-r (lightly touching the cranium of ( 


'-B 





AT WESTMINSTER. 


“Now vuis? Whar save | were? 


Mr. L-tt-lt-n. “ You HAVE THERE A SCOTCHMAN OF GREAT HUMOUR; HE COMES FROM STIRLING 


HE HAS A PROFOUND DESIRE 
PLACES. 
Mr. B. “ Now tuis?” 


FOR PEACE-——-WITH 


BOME 
Wuat 1s we THInkinc Or ?—Tue House or Lorps.” 


PEOPLE; HE DEITESTS SLAVERY IN OME | 


Mr. L. “ You HAVE THERE A YOUTH OF UNDISCOVERED MODESTY AND INCANDESCENT APPEARANCE ; 
HIS MANNERS ARE AGGRESSIVE, HIS FLUENCY PHENOMENAL; HE 18 A CHAMPION SPINNER OF PIG-TAILS 


FOR OTHER PEOPLE. He 
NOTHING TO BRIGHTEN THEIR LIVES 
SUFFERERS THEY SHALL EAT NEXT.” 


BUT THE 


ment where but yesterday he ruled. 
It was reasonable to expect that the 
Young Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench, if not absolutely penitent, would 
have been apologetic. Alack for here- 
ditary instinct! In opening sentence 
he described the weighty speech just 
delivered as ‘‘a querulous oration. Not 
an attack but a lament that the Colonial 
Office did not live up to the high 
standard inaugurated in the days of 
Ceylon Pearl Fisheries, the Transvaal 


Representative Constitution, and the 
chaste Chinese Labour Ordinance.” 

This disappointing to the moral 
sense; was even rude. But it de 


lighted the House which, now as in the 
day of Patmerston, “likes a man who 
will show it sport.” 

Business done. 
agreed to. 

Tuesday night.—Rowtaxp Hoyt re 
ceived back into the fold; much joy 
over the repentant sinner. A fortnight 
ago he spoke disrespectfully of the 
equator—I mean of Price Arrnvr. 
Reproof was instant and stern. He 
was drummed out of the camp by 


Vote on Account 


18S THINKING OF INDENTURED 
INTEREST OF 


mae New Hepaipes wirtt 
WHICH OF THEIR FELLOW 


LABOURERS IN 
BELECTING 


process of striking his name off the 
list of the faithful who daily receive 
call to battle from the Party Whip. 

Took his punishment like a man who 
saw service with Lovat’s Scouts during 
the Boer War. Perceived in his cutting 
off opportunity for getting on with 
his great work on Boapicka. Made 
his first Parliamentary mark by intro 
ducing the late (and early) British Queen 
into debate on question of Tariff Reform. 
Now she will have to stand aside whilst 
her biographer braces himself up for 
renewed and closer dealing with high 
politics. Cheered from both sides when 
to-day he re-entered arena with question 
about passive resisters promoted to sit 
on the very magisterial bench whence 
the other day they were condemned to 
forfeiture of teapots and spoons 

In private, RowLaxp much affected by 
new turn of events. 

“TI confess,” he said, mopping eyes 
dimmed with honest emotion, “I once 
thought Boanicea the greatest of Britons. 
Now [ am gure a greater still is Prince 
Arruur. You remember, dear Topsy, the 
beautiful hymn —was it Dr. Warrs's? 
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“This bird lurks in the shadows under projecting portions of build- 
ings and emits weird cries like nothing else in creation.” 


(Mr. R-ddy.) 
beginning, or was it ending? with the 
verse : 

‘Then blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we love, 
And kiss again with tears.’ ” 

“But you didn’t actually ?”’ I asked. 

“ Didn't what?” growled Row anp. 

Business done. In Committee of 
Supply. 

Friday night. — From time to time 
during last sevén years debate has been 
broken in upon by acry the like of which 
was never elsewhere heard on sea or 
land. It is something between the 
ebullition of a screech owl and the 
chuckle of a parrot who has seen a 
kettle of boiling water accidentally souse 
someone in the kitchen. Nevertheless 
it observes the strict Parliamentary form 
“Hear, hear.” A peculiarity about it is 
its abruptness, its frequent inappropriate- 
ness. At a certain point in a gravely 
argued speech where no special com- 
ment seems called for, suddenly sounds 
the shrill ery, followed after a moment's 
startled surprise by burst of general 
laughter. 

It evidently came from the Irish 
camp, but for months Members opposite 
could not locate it. In course of time 
attention was focussed upon a plain, 
unemotional Member seated on the 
top bench, almost immediately behind 
the Leader of the Irish Party. It 
was“ir. Reppy, one of the Members for 
King’s County. His countenance lent 
no assistance to anxious search. Having 
presumably opened his mouth and 
emitted the weird sound, he closed it 








“ Soreecu-Ow .” 


1 with a snap, pre- 
senting a coun- 
tenance of almost 
stony quietude. It 
was like the firing 
of a gun with 
smokeless powder. 
You heard the re- 
port, possibly felt 
at inconvenient 
closeness the whiz- 
zing of the ball; 
you searched the 
horizon in vain for 
traceof the masked 
battery. 
Encouraged by 
unbroken success 
of his monosylla- 
bie contribution 
to debate, Mr. 
Reppy has this 
Session expanded 
into articulate re- 
mark. He never 
makes ordered 
speech, but at 
Question time, 
when his com- 
patriots turn the 
pom-pom of interrogation on the Cuter 
Secretary, the House becomes aware of a 


small, grey-faced man holding on to a 


pillar supporting the gallery, saying 
something in a highly-pitched voice, 
thin in tone but thick in brogue. 
It is Mr. Reppy, putting his supple- 
mentary question “arising out of that 
answer. 

These sallies are invariably successes. 
The Irish Members laugh consumedly. 
The pity of it is the mere Anglo-Saxon, 
unfamiliar with the accent, is not able 
to seize the point. Perhaps it is for 
this reason Mr. Reppy’s question, what- 
ever it may be, is never answered. 
Happily he does not mind that. He 
has shot his arrow. That it hit the mark 
is testified to by the hearty laughter 
of his colleagues. He resumes his seat 
at the top of the Gangway steps, and 
for what remains of the sitting is dumb. 

In this memorable week, in the 
solitude of his study, he elaborated a 
notice of motion. It is simple in pur- 
pose, succinct in language. It merely 
proposes “appointment of a_ small 
Committee to inquire into the mental 
qualities of the hon. Member for North 
Armagh.” This is Mr. Moore , who, 
after enforced absence, returned to take 
the place of the ever-lamented Colonel 
Saunperson. There is about the pro- 
posal the allurement of kindly personal 
interest in one who, though sharply 
separated on political grounds, is still 
a compatriot. Looked at in proper 
light, it is one of those touches of nature 
that make the world kin. 

Speaker, however, does not take that 
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view. Intimates that the notice ot | 
intended motion will be disregarded. | 
That something of a rebuff; Mr. Reppy 
bears it with fortitude. He has publicly | 
proclaimed his benevolent intention. 
House has heard it; it will get into 
print. If the Speaker interposes, the 
responsibility lies with him. Only 
another evidence of the impossibility of 
the Saxon appreciating the geniality of 
the Irish character. 

Jusiness done.—Lights on Vehicles 
Bill and Railway (Gross Negligence) 
Bill read a second time. 





THE POLITE FEEDER. 

Leing a supplement to the interesting article 
on “Table Manners” which recently 
appeared in “ The Daily Chronicle.”) 

Beaten- by France in cookery, by 

Germany ‘in efficiency and by America 

in “ getting on or getting out,” England 

still retains her proud supremacy in the 
art of noiseless and unobtrusive feeding. 

To a few happy souls this is an inborn 

gift; to the less favoured majority the 

following hints may be of service in 
enabling us to maintain our national 
paramountcy in the etiquette of eating. 


Tue SERvVIETTE. 


The serviette is a test of true table 
manners. In the purlieus of Mayfair 
this writer has occasionally heard it 
styled a napkin, but no self-respecting 
diner will use such a vulgar solecism. 
One might as well speak of a coal-scuttle | 
in place of a perdoneum. The serviette 
should not be waved about during con- 
versation or thrust into the sleeve on 
joining the ladies. The well-bred Briton 
lays his serviette across his knees, and 
on quitting the table should endeavour to 
fold it up in the bhape in which it was 
originally placed before him. 


Taxina Wire. 


The old habit of taking wine with a 
guest has somewhat gone out of fashion 
of late years, but is still in vogue in the 
best houses. The formula is as follows : 
“Mr. Brayk—a glass of sherry (or port) 
wine with you.” If the person addressed 
is within an easy distance, the glasses 
may be clinked, but not violently, as 
fine crystal is brittle. 


SaLt AnD 11s Uses. 


The English knife, with all its blood- 
thirsty suggestions, is reduced to the 
lowest and least obtrusive office. It is 
not even dug into the salt-cellar. For 
England has reached the delicacy of 
salt-spoons, and only in a Soho restaurant 
will she give you the real savour of the 
Continent by providing salt-cellars with- 
out spoons. But even in smart society 
it is not unusual to hear a grand seigneur 
accost a grande dame with the words, 
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Small Boy (in the middle of Thompson's pet story). “ Ou, rLease stop! It’s GETTING 


Madam, a pinch of salt with you.” dinner. There are in fact four factors 
Should any salt be spilled in the process in the situation: (1) the number of 
f transference to the plate, it should be| courses; (2) the size of the original 
carefully spooned up and thrown over} portion; (3) the tariff of the restaurant, 
the left shoulder, care being taken not|if you are paying for your dinner ; and 
to do this when any of the menials are | (4) the appetite of the diner. 
behind your chair, or heavy damages | 
may incurred under the Domestic | 
Servants’ clause of the Workmen’s Com-| Jee pudding should not be eaten too 
pensation Act. In the case of a sudden} rapidly or it will give you a pain in 
upset of a glass of claret, salt should be|the forehead. It is narrated of an Irish 
unmediately heaped on the stain, but the | gentleman that on partaking of this dish 
converse process is not equally efficacious. | for the first time he incautiously absorbed 


Dirricutt Disnes. 


be 


a large mouthful and exclaimed, “ Beda 
boys, I’m scalded,” thus proving that 

The number of helpings which it is|extremes meet. Shrimps must not be 
legitimate to ask for depends, speaking | swallowed whole. It is true that the 
roughly, on the number of courses. In| present writer once saw these detestable 
a dinner of more than six courses, for|crustaceans treated in this wholesale 
example, the well-bred diner should | fashion by a party of Tyrolese jodellers 
think twice before asking for a second |on a cargo steamer on the Danube, but | 
helping. This subject, however, is ex-|the results were not calculated to en- 
haustively treated in Eystace Swives’s | courage imitation. Porridge, it is hardly 
Self Help. At a Soho restaurant it is | necessary to insist, as becomes a stand-| 
not good form to ask for a third helping |ing dish must be eaten standing, but | 
of any dish in the menu of a 1s. 6d.|this attitude is not de rigueur in the| 


Seconp AND Tuirp Hetpines. 








ALMOST TOO MUCTT FOR THE MAIDS 


case of grape nuts, hominy, or semoline 
pudding. Artichokes, asparagus, and 
macaroni are best eaten in solitude. 





Did Shakspeare ‘‘ Write for all 
Time?” 

Certainty. For instance, he foresaw 
the advantages of the new Compensation 
Act when he said: 

“TJ shall be glad to be your servant.” 

And again: 

“T looked for the chalky cliffs, but I 
could find no whiteness in them.” 

Naturally: they were covered with 
advertisements. 

“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse ! 
cried Richard the Third on the Field of 
Bosworth. Even in the good old days 
it seems that one could never depend 
on those pesky motors. 

And already we find that the poet 
disliked the motor-bus. He says he 

“ Wants not buzzers to infest his ear.” 
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his candid opinion, they were a pair of 
crocks who ought to be ashamed of 
themselves; and he hoped they would 


CHATTY METHODS ON THE BENCH. 


How silly you chaps are to get into debt 





moneylenders.” said Judge Bacow to a never be such utter footlers as to let 
! h of railway clerks who were sued at the themgelves be lugged into his Court 
B sbury County Court Daily Express again. 
From a daily paper of the week after, The prisoners, having paid their fine 
next and thanked his Honour, then left the 
Before Mr Justice JONES, JAMES Court. 
Micnven Peanopy (19), and Eowarp Pent 
ed Te are » onl) y 
we (21), were accused of stealing tHE AYOIRDUPOIS OF SOULS. 
ds to the value of eighteenpence 
from a fruiterer’s stall in the Commercial Five reputable physicians of Massa- 
ht | Constable X 15 deposed that, 
n arrested, accused endeavoured to 
ceal the stolen goods by swallowing tence of the human soul, and have 
tlie Hi Honour : Rot 
ters | The owner of the . 
7 =, on ents mae the pesca in, f 
LD ryive evidence, appearer 4 , 
ervous " WY 
His Honour (encouragingly & 
(ore long, old son, pull p 
yourself together and get it 
ff ur chest Now, what's 


ill this about these two chaps 
bagging your fruit ? 

Witness. It’s this way, your 
Honour One of them threw 
snuff im my while | 
s sneezing, off they ran with 
Iruit 


His 


face and, 


Wy 
Honour (to prisoners 

I say, you fellows, what! 
Hardly the game, that, was 
it? Leall that a pretty thick 
sort of thing to do. 

\pplause in court, which was 


inat intly suppressed when 


ut showed signs of stop 
ping 
| defence the prisoners 
sani they were sorry, and 
would not do it again 
His Honour then summed 


\\ hile, he said, 
if 


it was a 
fellows were allowed 


up 
bit off 











wo 1 ibout and play the , Z we 
p a Le 7 
mt all over the shop, vet, —Ome S 
in consideration of the fact “A LARGE FIELD MET THE Master.”—Hunting Notes. 
that this was a first offence, 


he was inclined to allow justice to be| determined its weight. 
tempered with mercy. 
prisone 


Their experi- 
Applause.) The| ments have been carried out exclusively 
rs must jolly well get it into their} upon their own countrymen, and from 
fat heads that, if ever they were caught|these it is found that the weight 
at that sort of game again, they would|of the soul of the average citizen of 
get it pretty hot. The law was not to|the United States is from a half to one 
be trifled with. It was merciful within | ounce. 

limits, but when chaps asked for it,they| Curiously enough, successful experi- 
it in the neck And he| ments towards the same end have just 
prepared to give prisoners his|been made by an eminent scientist 
solemn word that gaol was not all beer|of this country. We are not at liberty 
und skittles. If they didn’t believe him,|to reveal his methods nor yet his 
let them jolly well try and see. In the/|identity beyond the assurance that 
present case, taking everything into | he is not Dr. SALEEBY, and has no 
account, he would merely require them | connection with Birmingham. While 
to shell out two quid apiece. If they|the American doctors’ method has been 
declined to brass up, then they'd find|to weigh the body before and after 
themselves in Chokey before they could | death, and reduce the thing to a simple 
say Jack Robinson. And, if they wanted'sum in subtraction, our own country- 


got (‘heers 


was 
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|man has been able to manage without 
killing his subject. 

We give the results of one or two of 
his investigations. 

His old nurse, living ina Hertfordshire 
village: Dear old a and in very good 
condition ; weight, 14 st. 2 lbs. 4 ozs. 

A retired provision merchant: This 
gentleman was experimented upon in his 
new house, where he had just been fur- 
nishing his picture gallery and library. 











ooTf 


The former he managed with the help 
of a foot-rule and a printed list of the 


chusetts, U.S.A., The Tribune informs! Hundred Best Artists; the latter with a 


us, have discovered proof of the exis-'large pair of scales. The results are 


as follows: Area of pictures bought 
—(including outside measure- 
ments of frames), 2 sq. poles 


20 sq. yds. 4 sq. ins.; weight 
of books, 11 ewts. 2 qrs. 


17 Ibs.; 
} dwt. 

A mild cousin (with a 
strenuous wife): This gentle- 
man had a conscientious ob- 
jection to being examined. He 
explained that as he could 
not strictly call his soul his 
own he did not feel at liberty 
to have it meddled with. 

A wealthy shirt manufac- 
turer, employing hundreds of 
women at 14d. per hour (in- 
cluding the benefit of work- 
ing amid the comforts of their 
own homes): After a long 
search, this soul could not be 
found. The scientist learned 
at last that it had been sold ; 
but as he did not desire to 
have dealings with the pur- 
chaser, he made no further 
-— 

The greatest living per- 
sonality in the Isle of Man: 
weight of soul, 4 ozs. 1}? dwt. 

The greatest living per- 
sonality in Stratford-on-Avon: 
weight of soul, 4 ozs. 1} dwt. 

(Note: These last results 

——— were arrived at quite inde 
pendently, and the curious coincidence | 
they present is not created by any bias. 
It should also be noted that printers’ 
certificates and publishers’ announce- | 
ments were not consulted in these two | 
cases. ) | 


weight of soul, 











Ireland for Ever. 

“ His Lordship said it had always been 

his custom to deal with first offenders 

leniently. In this instance he should 

depart from his usual custom, as the 

prisoner had been several times con- 
victed.”—Cork Examiner. 





Mr. Tree, Forward! 
“To Ler, small furnished Bungalow. 
Healthy hamlet wanted.” —Church Times. | 


























will be raised. 


| American “Lumber King,” ; 
| who is reputed to be worth | 


| he has been kidnapped, and 
| his fellow-plutocrats are de-| 
| manding that the penalty for 
| stealing millionaires shall be 
| made more severe. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“T save no desire to cultivate my 
garden,” said Mr. Brrrewt in a speech 
last week, “I do not like stooping.” 
Yet that is sometimes the way to conquer. 

Mr. Asguits, it is said, intends to set 
aside £1,000,000 of his surplus for old 
age pensions for the deserving poor. 
The report has caused great excitement 
among the Socialists, who are asking 
angrily, Why only the deserving poor ? 


“What are ‘The New He-brides,’ 
about which they are making such a fuss 
in Parliament?” asks a correspondent. 
“Are they anything to do with the 
Suffragettes ?”’ as 

We hear from an unreliable source 
that a most touching scene is to 
witnessed now whenever the House of 
Lords sits. The members greet one 
another with the words “ Not abolished 
yet!” and, now and then, a feeble cheer 


be | ask why the 





Mr. Freperick WEYERHAUSER, 


the 





Horror of Major Hammerem upon reading 
in his newspaper of the dangers of a puffed- 
out chest. 








any do not engage the 
services of a clever picture-restorer. 


Inside an angler fish landed at Scar- 
borough last week a 2-lb. tin of English 
mustard was discovered, while another 
fish captured recently was found to 
contain a lady’s hat. It is proposed 





£200,000,000, has disappeared | 
mysteriously. It is feared that 


—— | 

The Kaiser is said to be 
gradually recovering from the 
annoyance caused by a mad 
musician suddenly beating 
the big drum during an in- 
terval at a concert at the 
Palace. Beating the big drum 
is, of course, one of the most 
jealously guarded Imperial 


We think it a pity that 
several of our newspapers 
should persist in referring to 
Prince Rangrrsinsyt as “ The 
Popular Jam.” It sounds so 
much like an advertisement. 
An agitation has been 

started among the coloured 
population of Cape Colony in 
favour of coloured people 
being tried only by a jury 
composed of coloured people. 
If this were done, a different 
complexion, it is thought, 
| would be put on many cases. 


The WerrHemer pictures 
_have not yet been recovered, 
and a correspondent writes to 


Father. 


aag!” 





Little Girl (who has just kissed her father good-night), “On, Farurn, 
| YOUR BEARD Is scraTony!” 


“Dear me, Miss, YoU 4RB PARTICULAR, 


BAD—I SHAVED IT THIS MORNING.” ~ : é ~ 
Little Girl. “Wei, Toes, Faraer, rr’s—rr’s very taut ror rs| in the United States.”—Man- 


that, to stop this petty pilfering by fish, 
an additional gunboat shall be placed in 
Yorkshire waters. 


A lady of New Jersey, The Express 
tells us, has married the undertaker who 





buried her husband. One might search 
|far before one found a more touching 
example of gratitude than this. 


It is rumoured that, before allowing 
Marre Fasswaver, the Tyrolean Giantess, 
|who is eight feet in height and weighs 
|24) stones, to appear at the London 
| Hippodrome, the police obtained from 
her an undertaking that she would not 
become a Suffragette. 


On reading an announcement in her 
newspaper last week to the effect that 
Viscount Botiesroxe axp Sr. Joun had 
just celebrated his eleventh birthday, an 
old lady remarked, “How quaint! I 
suppose he was Twins.” 


The New York Smart Set is still 
talking of nothing but Mrs. Bernneimer’s 
topsy-turvy dinner which began with 





Ir can’T BE VERY 


coffee and ended with soup and oysters, 
the guests sitting on the table. 
It is considered the wittiest 
idea that a member of the New 
York Smart Set has had for 
| many years, 

| Meanwhile, an Order of 
| Nebuchadnezzarites has been 
founded in Chicago, the 
members of which will eat 
their meals and take their 
exercise on all fours to pro- 
/mote health. "Tis a merry 
world, my masters, as Miss 
CoreLui would say. 


“ Colonel , New York, will 
pay a specialist £4,000 for an opera- 
| tion to re-shape the face of a baboon 
| If this is successful he agrees to 
| undergo a similar operation himself, 
|for which he will pay another 
| £6,000." —Evening Standard 
Wehave notseen the Colonel, 
but the difference in price is 
|smaller than we should have 
| expected. 
| “Situation Wanted, by a married 
man, as Table Hand.” 
News. 
| Can we not persuade him to 
bea Table Leg instead? So 


| much more useful. 
Botanical Note. 
| “Tims Church constitutes 
an interesting leaf in our local 
history. It is the only one of 
the kind in existence, the 
other being at Philadelphia 


Co-operative 


| chester City News. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Wiicn do you prefer—fighting or diplomacy? Which 
do you find the more attractive—the Foreign Secretary handing 
in his resignation to his Chief, or the swift thrust in tierce 
parried with a wrist of steel? Take your choice from these 
two Zenda books which Casset, has just published. 


Prineeas Maritza 
Pearcy J. Bresyer. 


The Kinamakera 
Arwicer Barcay. 

imaginary king- 
Wallaria 
Ferdinand IV 
Princess Maritza. 
Desmond Ellerey. 
Lord  Cloverton, 

Ambassador 

There we have the chief people. But while Victor (in 
London) is slowly approaching his throne by the tortuous 
path of diplomacy and intrigue, Maritza (in Sturatzberg) is 
trapesing around in boy's clothes, and fighting brigands, 
and sacrificing herself for Ellerey, and having no end of 
Personally I find it much easier to believe in a 
brigand than in a Foreign Secretary, and the illusion of 
Mr. Breaner’s book is the more real to me. Also I don’t care 
about Mr. Barctay’s grammar. “I wonder whom the con- 
cessionaires are’’ (p. 62), “He knew whom his friends 
were’ (p. 85), “I don’t believe anyone—no matter whom 
would try to prevent you” (p. 258). Mr. Barctay may say 
that in no case are they his own words, but merely the 
speeches of his characters. Then I suggest that the fact 
that a different person is speaking each time, and that 
they all make the same mistake, argues a lack of originality 
in Mr. Barenay 


dom Sergia 

Leopold VI 

Prince Victor 

tery! Mason 

Robert Mason, the 


Foreign Minister 


The uaurping king 

The right ful monarch 
Inl 
Deua 


re with 


the 


ex machina 


a time 


\ soulful youth's unbridled strife 

Against the sober facts of life 

Upon the face of it does not 

Suggest a very striking plot, 

But Arraur Macuen has the touch 
Which makes it such. 


He has the pen which can define 

A portrait in a single line, 

And in a cluster of vignettes 

So drawn he delicately sets 

His hero of the yearning soul, 
And blends the whole. 


The author's title for his theme's, 

Aptly enough, The Hill of Dreams 

Prophetic of the tale, no less 

Than of his own deserved success ; 

Grayt Ricnarns has the book to sell ; 
I wish it well. 

The Whirlpool of Europe (Harper), by Arcumatp and 
Erne. Corqvnous, deals with the history and present con- 
dition of Austria-Hungary, the dual Empire over which 
Francis Josern, Emperor-King, fitfully rules. Reading the 
story one comes to understand the title, and recognises its 
appropriateness. Austria-Hungary is truly a whirlpool, an 
agglomeration of nationalities seething under what Lord 
Hatsevry would call “a sort of" constitutional government. 
Whether Austria hates Hungary the more, or whether Hun- 
gary most dearly desires to plant a dagger in the throat of 
Austria, is a question difficult to resolve. If there were 
only two nations linked under Hapsburg rule it would not 
be more hopeless than the case of England and Ireland, in 
whose “union” similitude with the empire of Francis Josep 
is often found. But a medley of races goes to make up the 








speaking its own language, ten angry because the word of 

command is given in the German tongue. The Legislature 
to which all send representatives. is a veritable Tower of | 
Babel. It is characteristic of Mr. Corqunoun that he should 
have had the courage to approach such a subject with intent 
to present in a single volume a lucid story. This, with the 
assistance of his wife, he has succeeded in doing, the book 
being a marvel of erudition gained by patient research. Its 
value is increased by a number of photographs taken on the 
spot, reproducing peasant costumes and types. 





THE TRULY GREAT. 


[After reading some of the autobiographies by leading golfers con- 
tained in Mr. Leacn’s recent volume, Great Golfers in the Making.]} 
Tuere are people who will aim at a literary fame, 

There are others who will live laborious days, 
Scorning all the sweet delights of domesticated nights 

For the prospect of the politician's bays. 

There are people who importune 
Lady Fortune, 
Growing grey beneath pecuniary cares, 
Who will slave away like niggers 
At their figures, 
Just as hard as dames of fashion toil at theirs. 


What a life of sordid pain and of sacrifice in vain! 
One may well be moved to pity when one thinks 
Of the laurels kept by Fate for the man who's truly great—- 
For the pro. who holds the record of the links. 
Not for him the fevered hustle 
And the bustle, 
Not for him the constant struggle and the strife ; 
Fame and Fortune haste to woo him 
And pursue him, 
Bearing everything that makes a joy of life. 


All that’s beautiful and sweet falls in worship at his feet, 
And you'll searcely find a foozler in the town 
But would bump his swollen head on the stars if it were said 
He was privileged to nod to Bitty Browy. 
Bishops, millionaires, contractors, 
; Comic actors, 
Poets, painters—-even monarchs feel a thrill 
If he grants them some attention, 
And they mention 
With a glow that they have shaken hands with But. 


Then the editors in scores lie in wait about his doors, 
And they offer him a fortune to relate 
How at three he learnt to drive, how he putted (@tat. five), 
How he cured himself of slicing (tat. eight). 
Millions, skipping even horse-news 
And divorce-news, 
Seek the column where he tells them how he played 
With his niblick at the seventh 
And eleventh, 
At St. Andrews, when he halved a round with Bram. 


Even Death, who (people say) treats us all the selfsame way, 
Cannot drag him to the level of the rest ; 
For, of course, when smaller fry, such as peers and statesmen, 
die, 
They are happy if they get a par. at best. 
But when Bit at last has holed out, 
Stars are sold out, 
News and Telegraph are full of his renown ; 
Pictured columns tell the story 
Of his glory, 
And the posters read, “ Last words of Bitty Browy.” 





Empire. In the army there are eleven nationalities, each 








